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Koobeloo. Thence it runs S. along the base of Loobra mountain S. 
W. through Loobra plains and meets the Indus at Budgnak. about 
twelve miles below the fort of Hemap.* 


Early Hindustimy Poetry—By A. Spruneun, M. D. Secretary 
Asiatic Society. 


In a former number of this Journal Vol. 21, p. 518, the Rékhtah 
verses of Amyr Khosraw have been adverted to. I have since met 
with an important passage in the Tadzkirah of Mokammad ’awfy, 
for which he collected materials in A. H. 600. He says in speaking 
of Sa’d aldawlah Mas’úd : 
dle wht Gyo ods aa byl 6 esis S42 Wee bof op loed alaga áa 5 
oi gril oly “Blom 51 1) 91 gals! AS ja 9 MOT ya DEE ysl SLA? 51 gh 559 
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“ I have mentioned this poet in this place (i. e. among the poets 
of Ghaznah) though he was a native of Hamadan, because providence 
has so willed it, that he should distinguish himself in the eastern 
countries, and his life is connected with that of the learned men 
of that age, and because in historical works he is considered a poet of 
Ghaznah. He had a claim to be classed among the nobles who have 
written poetry, but he has written more poetry than most profes- 
sional poets, having left three Dywans, one in Arabic, one in Per- 
sian, and one in Hindty, and for this reason I mention him among 
the poets.” 

Khoshgt, Vol. I. No. 34, confirms this statement: 
dina ys AS BERS 4 go giw sleet Dal JUS! gye daly ro erloa g mcd yael 

ole mse col @ laze (sh y were ust? wh) 

“ Amyr Khosraw of Dilly (died in A. H. 725) praises him 
very highly in the preface to one of his works, and says that he has 
written three thick Dywans, one in Arabic, one in Persian, and one 
in Hindy.” 

* The orthography of the MSS. as far as it could be made out has been cars- 
fully preserved. Eps. 
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The terms Hindúy and Hindy in these two passages mean the 
language in use among the Musalmáns of India. I need hardly 
say that the terms Zubáne Urdú, court language and Shi’re Rékh- 
tah are very modern. The former of these terms is but very rarely 
used by natives of India and the latter is already obsolete, the 
usual term even now applied to the language and poetry which we 
call Hindustany is Hindy, and always has been “ Hindy.” The very 
name of “ Dywán” which is given to Mas’td’s collection of Hin- 
dustény poetry is a guarantee, that it did not consist of Slokas, 
Kabits, and Dóhrás, but of Mathnawies, Qacydahs and Ghazals writ- 
ten in the Persian character. 

As to Mas’tid himself. His name is Abi-lfakhr Mas’úd, a son of 
Sa’d and a grandson of Salman and his titles were Sa’d aldawlah 
and ’amyde ajall. By the latter of these titles, he is named in a 
poem which Sanday has written in his praise : 

OS AS iyaw g yx Doi 54 aS eose col 

The statement of Mohammad ’awfy that Mas’id was born in 
Hamadan is supported by the author of the Haft Iqlym, and he says 
himself that his origin J! was of Hamadén. But it seems that he 
means merely that his family was of Hamadan, and that the above 
two authors have been misled by this statement. Dawlat-shéh be- 
lieves that he was of Jorjén, but Taqyy Kashy shows that he was 
born at Ghaznah and, surrounded by Hindú slave women as the 
Mohammadan nobles of Indian courts always were, it is not unlikely 
that the language of India was his mother-tongue. 

His father Khwajah Sa’d was a noble at the court of Qábús of 
Dylam, the son of Washamgyr. He left Jorján and went to Ghaznah 
for reasons which are not recorded. Mas’tid was born towards the 
end of the reign of the successor of Mahmúd and grew up at 
the court of the Ghaznawides, and being a great financier he attain- 
ed to the highest distinctions and was made Mostawfy and Mun- 
shiy of the kingdom. But he had his downfall, and he had 
the misfortune to be imprisoned in the fortress of Nay es} for 
twenty-two years. The cause of his imprisonment is variously 
stated. Some say that he was arrested by order of an Amyr (mili- 
- tary leader) of the name of Qomaj, when on a deputation to Systan 
and Zabulistan, because the mind of the King was poisoned against 
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him, owing to some suspicion against his fidelity in the discharge of 
his duties. But Nitzámy ’aridhy states in his work which has the 
title of Sie ke apud Tagyy Káshy that Sayf aldawlah Mahmúd a 
son of Suléan Ibrahym was accused of having formed a plan of joining 
the court of Malikshah, and that he was (in A. H. 472) cast into 
prison on this account, and put to death in it. His friends, the 
most intimate among whom was Mas’td, shared his misfortunes. 
Mas’tid however regained his liberty after twelve years, but subse- 
quently he had to endure eight years more of incarceration owing 
to the roguery of Abú Nacr. When he regained the second time 
his liberty, he withdrew from the world and devoted himself to the 
service of God. He died in 525. He was acquainted with many 
of the earliest Persian poets, most of whom sung his praise; among 
them are Abi-l-Faraj} Rúny, who was his teacher, Mokhtary of 
Ghaznah and Mo’izzy. Unfortunately none of his Hindistany com- 
positions have been preserved, though it is very probable that they 
were still extant when Amyr Khosraw wrote. Taqyy Kashy has 
seen his Persian Dywán which contained about six thousand verses, 
and he has embodied no less than 4,650 of them into his Tadzkirah. 
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(Concluded from Page 368.) 
On THE Korana Hints. 

From the central district of the Salt Range and apparently run- 
ning parallel to it, an isolated barren range of hills called Korana is 
seen rising out of the plain of the Jetch Doab or district between 
the rivers Jhelum and Chenab. 

The highest point of this range is about forty-six miles S. S. W. 
of Pind Dadun Khan, and about twenty-four miles south-east of the 
civil station of Shahpoor. 

When in the Salt Range near the latter place, in the month of 
January, I took the opportunity of paying a flying visit to Korana, 


